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“The wheatear arrives about the middle or ‘ber of swallows, which remained flying, som® 
end of March, and builds its nest in rabbit-|near the water, and others at a considerabl® 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. burrows. At least they do so occasionally, | he sight above, till the rain had ceased, whe™ 

Price ‘Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |*% I have had one brought to me which was/ not one of them was to be seen. I have als 
Subscrigtions and Payments received by \found in digging out a rabbit. A shepherd) |observed nearly a similar circumstance on th€ 

‘ oa ens ; whom I met on the Brighton Downs informed | roof of the Tennis Court, at H: umpton Court: 

WILLIAM SALTER, 

me that these birds are annually getting less| A vast flight of swallows have alighted upon 

|numerous, and forsaking those haunts which |it, and after remaining there for a few hours, 
PHILADELPHIA. | y most frequented. (have entircly disappeared. Sometimes they 





no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


“ Magpies congregate in considerable num-|assemble and roost on the willows which 

‘bers on the Brighton Downs, as we counted|overhang the banks of the Aytes in the 

Se ide \last winter from twenty to thirty in a floc k.| Thames, and I have also seen them settle in 

A late number of the English Monthly|p : , 

; ; Probably the want of wood keeps them to-|prodigious numbers on the turf on Molesey 

Magazine contains a review of a work entitled | 7 ae : | . /.s . 

“Gl mon of Natural Hit ” by Edwa || gether as a precautionary measure: and they} Hurst. Our assemblages of birds, however, 
eanings of Natura story,” by Edwar« . , my : . 

J : i 5° ciate aia a in I los have a scout, like the crow, who looks out|are nothing when compared with the flocks 
ssse, Esq. recently published in London, |¢ “1 hs - ' 
Se os } veh t] uy E 2 ' "5! for danger while his companions are feeding. | of the passenger pigeon (Columba migratoria) 
om which the reviewer has made a numbe : . , as 
ee a mace a number! They seemed very wild, and took long flights|of America. Audubon, in his Ornithological 

of interesting extracts; we offer a few pas- a ss ; . Biogr: - a 5 mand 
di de Seneca ‘a tl £ «'The| om being disturbed. iography, gives a curious and interesting 

sages for insertion in the pages o 1€ aa i ae rial “¢ : 

rend.” pag . “The periodical flight of birds is very|@ccount of the flight of these birds. He says 
° curious. ‘That in the spring is much less|that in passing over the Barrens, a few miles 
MIGRATION OF BIRDs. considerable than the autumnal one : Septem- | ftom Hardensburgh, he observed the pigeons 
“Tt is a curious fact that the males of |ber, October, and November, being the chief} flying from north-east to south-west, in greater 
migrating birds, or at least of some species,|months for the passage of various kinds of |numbers than he had ever seen them before ; 
arrive some weeks before the females. An/birds. Bird-catchers state that the flights| 





For ‘* The Friend.” 





land feeling an inclination to count the flocks 
experienced and intelligent bird-catcher as-|take place from day-break to twelve at noon, | that might pass within the reach of his eye in 
sures me that the male nightingale generally |and sometimes from two o’clock till it is|one hour, he seated himself on an eminence, 
makes its —" in this country about | nearly datk. Birds fly against the wind dur- and began to mark with his pencil, making a 
the first of April, and the female about a| ing their passage, with the exception of the} dot for every flock that passed. In a short 
month afterwards and that his song eee th, who flies across it. The male | time, finding the task impracticable, as the 


| 





in power, and is longer continued, when the |chaflinches are observed to fly by themselves ;, | birds poured in in countless multitudes, he 
period for the arrival of the female is near at|and are shortly followed by the females. This|tose, and counting the dots already put down, 
hand. A favourite bush having been selected, | is also the case with the titlark. found that one hundred and sixty-three had 


the nightingale awaits the appearance of his} « Birds flock together in February, for thé | been made in twenty-one minutes. He then 
mate in or near it, singing his song of love,| purpose of choosing their mates; and probably | | travelled om and still met — as he proceed- 
and greeting her arrival with all the little|in the autumn, for leading their young to|ed- The air was literally filled with pigeons; 
blandishments of affection. When she be-| places where they can procure food, or enjoy | \the light of noon-day was obscured as by an 
gins to sit, his song is less frequent and less|a climate c ongenial with their nature. M:z any | oe lipse, the dung fell in spots not unlike 
powerful, and ceases soon after the young are | flocks of birds, however , appear and disappear | imelting flakes of snow, and the continued 
hatched. 'in places where they had not previously been | |buzz of wings had - tendency to lull his 
“The black-cap, whose song is scarcely|seen for many years. In the month of De-|S°"S¢s t© repose. Whilst waiting for his din- 
less pleasing than that of the nightingale, | cember, 1818, a very large flock of the small |"°" immense legions were still going by, and 
arrives also some time before the female, and) wild blue pigeon passed along the coast of fon Mr. Audubon’ s arrival before sunset at 
calls her to him in the same poetical manner.| Sussex, and many of them were shot near | Louisville, distant from Hardensburgh fifty- 
[have one of these birds in my possession: | Brighton. These birds were formerly very \five miles, the pigeons were still passing in 
his song is wild and sweet; and, as Mr.| numerous in this country, but are, I believe, |undiminished numbers, and continued to do 


| | pf ,< = 
White says, when he sings in earnest, he pours | now seldom met with. The last 1 saw was a|*° for three days in succession. 


forth very sweet but inward me lody, and ex-| pair, about ten years ago, who had built| Mr. Audubon makes the following curious 
presses great variety of soft and gentle modu- amongst some rocks, ina small bay near Swan-| estimate of the number of pigeons contained 
lations, superior perhaps to those of any of}sea. The most extraordinary instance, |in one only of these mighty flocks. Taking 
our warblers, the nightingale excepted. |however, I have witnessed of the sudden|a column of one mile in breadth, which he 

‘ The bird-catcher above referred to show- | congregation of birds, occurred in the summer| thinks is far below the average size, and sup- 
od me his call-birds, and gave me some proof|of the same year, which was a particularly | posing it to pass over without interruption 
of their skill. On seeing some strange birds,| hot and dry one. No rain had fallen for some | for three hours, at the rate of one mile in a 
they immediately begin their call, which is| weeks previous to the 26th of July. Flowers| minute, it will give us a parallelogram of one 
succeeded by their song, and this seldom|of every description had entirely disappeared, | hundre -d and eighty miles by one, covering 
ceases till the wild birds are trapped. Hejand the ground was parched to an extraordi-|one hundred and eight square miles. Allow- 
says the call-birds then show a degree of|nary degree. About six o’clock in the | ing two pigeons to the square yard, we have 
pleasure which cannot be mistaken; and he|evening of that day, some rain fell. I was at} one billion, one hundred and fifteen millions, 
seems persuaded that his birds are fully|the time standing at a window, looking on the| one hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons 
aware of the purpose for which their call andjriver Thames. In an instant the surface of|in one flock. As each pigeon daily consumes 
song are required. the river was covered with an incredible num-| fully half a pint of food, the quantity necessary 
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iia eaiata nian, AE ee 
for supplying this vast multitude must be) “ First—William Ellis, and Aaron Atkin-!| and of singular parts; may he keep to the root 








eight millions seven hundred and twelve! son, whereof William was an authoritable mi-! that bore him.” 
thousand bushels a day. 
of their roosting places less curious. One of, der man, and his testimony very prevailing and 
them on the banks of the Green River in| powerful, so that their service is not yet for- 
Kentucky, was repeatedly visited by Mr. | gotten by many honest Friends hereaway.” 

Audubon. It was in a portion of the forest} ‘* Secondly—Roger Gill and Thomas Story. 
where the trees were of great magnitude, and| The power of the Lord was with him, the said 
where there was little underwood, and the| Roger, so that his testimony was with author- 
average breadth was about three miles. On| ity, and the truth was raised by it in others. 
arriving there about two hours before sunset,) When he was gone to visit Friends in New 
few pigeons were to be seen. A great num-| England, and there heared of the hand of God 
ber of persons, however, with horses and| being upon the people in Philadelphia, of 
wagons, guns, and ammunition. had already | which Friends had their share, he was so in 
established themselves on the borders. ‘Two} love with them, that he came hither, and pray- 
farmers had driven upwards of three hundred) ed to the Lord that he would be pleased to 
hogs from their residence, more than a hun-| take his life as a sacrifice for theirs, in that 


dred miles distant, to be fattened on the|day of great calamity ; that he was ready to; 


pigevas which were to be slaughtered. The/|lay it down, and accordingly the Lord took 

sun had set, yet not a pigeon had arrived. | him to himself, and there was health among 
. Every thing, however, was ready, and all eyes} the people from that time.’’* 

were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared| Thirdly—Thomas Thompson, and Josiah 

in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly} Langdale. Thomas informed us that when he 

there burst forth a general cry of ‘ Here they| was binding sheaves in his native land, he be- 

come.’ The noise which they made, though|came impressed with duty to visit us, and the 


. . . * | . . j 
yet distant, is described as like a hard gale at| Lord had been with him by sea and by land— 
His companion/the great harvest, in that he was pleased to 


sea, passing through the rigging of a close-|he was a sound preacher. 


Nor is the account| nister of the gospel, and Aaron a mighty ten-| 


* Twelfihly—John Turner, a good and sound 
old man, his testimony was much against wrath 
jand contention, sometimes between neigh- 

bours, sometimes between near friends, and 
| sometimes between man and wife; and, oh! he 
‘said how busy the enemy is to plague poor 
;men and women. He warned the people to 
depart from their wickedness, and turn to the 
| Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
| * Thirteenthly—Thomas Wilson and James 
| Dickinson: these were both very noted men. 
'They were men for God, and he had given 
|them power to preach the gospei with bold. 
ness. They had an open door among all 
sorts, and reached the hearts of many people.” 

** Fourteenthly—William Armstrong, and 
James Graham: their testimony was precious, 
O! the good frame of spirit they were in, en- 
treating people to walk humbly, and serve the 
Lord fully. James Graham having finished 
the service God required of him in these Ame- 
rican parts, he took him to himself in the sey- 
jenth month 1717.” 
* May we praise and magnify the Lord of 





reefed vessel. As the birds arrived, they|Josiah was also a fine tender man, earnestly|send so faithful servants amongst us to pro- 
were knocked down by thousands by the! pressing people to fear the Lord, saying if he|claim his truth, and pray that he may send 
pole-men. As they continued to pour in, the} could but gain one soul, or turn but one to| more like true labourers, that knowledge and 





fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as welll 
as wonderful sight presented itself. The 
pigeons, arriving by myriads, alighted every 
where, one above another, until solid masses 
as large as hogsheads were formed on the 
branches all round. Here and there the 
perches gave way under the weight with a 
crash, and falling to the ground, destroyed 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down 
the dense groups with which every stick was 
loaded. ‘The pigeons kept constantly coming, 
and it was past midnight before a decrease in} 
the number of those that arrived could be 
perceived. The noise made was so great that 
it was distinctly heard at three miles from the 
apot. Towards the approach of day, the noise 
in some measure subsided, and long before | 
objects were distinguishable, the pigeons be- 
gan to move off in a direction quite different | 
from that in which they had arrived the 
evening before, and at sunrise all that were 
able to fly had disappeared.” 


| 





For “The Friend.’ 


On looking over a manuscript volume, de- 
rived from my ancestor, who came to Penn- 
sylvania with the founder in 1682, I was in- 
structed, by several notices of ministers in the 


truth, in all his travels, he would be well satis-| faithfulness be increased upon earth, to the 


oe | 
'desiring people to be true to what was made) 
|a few years, the pontificate of Gregory VII. 


fied.” 


“ Fourthly—John Salkield, a notable man to| name for ever. 


proclaim the gospel, he had great openings in 


exalting and glorifying of his great and worthy 
Amen.” 
“ After the foregoing (says another memo- 


the Scriptures, which was a mighty help and}randa) came John Danton, Isaac Hadwir, 


comfort to many tender Friends.” 

“ Fifthly—Thomas ‘Turner, an ancient 
Friend, whose testimony was, that the ene-! 
mies should be scattered, and the truth come} 
into dominion. He had meetings with the In- 
dians in their places of abode, and was very 
loving, and the Indians had great regard and| 
kindness for him.” 

* Sixthly—John Richardson, the bent of 
whose testimony was much to press people to} 
honesty and uprightness.”’ 

** Seventhly—Jolin Eastaugh, a mild man, 





, 


known to them.’ 

‘** Eighthly—Mary Ellerton, and Mary Ban- 
nister, both valiant, faithful women, endeavour- 
ing to persuade to the true and continual fear 
of the Lord, and proclaiming wo to them that 
were covered with a covering, but not of 
God’s spirit.” 

‘** Ninthly—Joha Fothergill, and William 
Armstead, who were also very tender, honest 
Friends. Their testimony was fervent, and 
powerful to all sorts, to fear God. Oh! the 





Benjamin Holmes, Lawrence King, Benjamin 
Reed, Rowland Wilson, Joseph Taylor, Paul 
Johnson, Mungo Buley, Samuel Stephenson, 
Hannah Deutt, Alice Henderson, Margaret 
Kopland, John Burton, William Backhouse, 
John Hunt, Samuel Hopwood, Joseph Gill, 
John Haslem, Edmund Peckover, Christopher 
Wilson, Eleaser Shelden.” 


From Library of Useful Knowledge. 


BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. 
The life of St. Bernard connected, within 


with that of Alexander III. Born in 1091, 
he flourished during one of the rudest periods 
of papal history ; and he died (in 1153) just 
before the era commenced of its proudest tri- 
umphs, and, perhaps, of its deepest crimes. 
His actions and his writings throw the best 
light which now remains upon that period, 
and even the following short account of them 
will not be without its use. St. Bernard was 
a native of Fontaines, in Burgundy, and des- 


religious Society of Friends, who visited their| good frame of spirit, and how the power of|cended from a noble family. He entered, at 


brethren of this province, through a period of 
seventeen years, commencing about 1698.— 
The simplicity, and brevity, and pithiness of 
these accounts entitle them, I think, to the pe- 
rusal of others, and of consequence worthy of 
record in “ The Friend.” R. V. 


‘¢ A short account of some ministers , 
Christ, who within these seventeen years came} 
from England and the other islands, &c. to} 
visit Friends and brethren here in Pennsylva-| 


nia. | 


the truth was with John Fothergill !’’ 
“ Tenthly—Samuel Bownes, a mighty vali- 
ant minister to open the mystery of Babylon.” 
** Eleventhly—Samuel Wilkinson, and Pat- 
rick Henderson, whereof Samuel was a plain 
man, had a fine testimony for truth, and an 
excellent gift to open the Revelations and 


|other parts of Scripture for the edification and 


comfort of Friends. And his companion was 
a wise man, or learned, large in his testimony, 


_ 


* The yellow fever of 1699. 


founded by his own exertions. 


the age of twenty-two, into the monastery of 
Citeaux, near Dijon; and so early was the 
display of his zeal and his talents, that only two 
years afterwards he was appointed to establish 
a religious colony at Clairvaux, in the diocese 
of Langres. It grew with rapidity, and spread 
its scions with great. luxuriance under his su- 
perintendence—so that at his decease, at no 
very advanced age, he was enabled to be- 
queath to the Church the inestimable treasure 
of about one hundred and sixty monasteries, 
As for him- 
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self, though it seems clear that the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities were open, and even 
offered to him, his humbler ambition was 
contented to preside over the society which 
he had first created, and to influence the cha- 
racter of those which had proceeded from it, 
by counsel, example, and authority. 

‘But the influence of St. Bernard was not 
confined to his monastic progeny—it display- 
ed itself in all grand ecclesiastical transactions, 
in France, in Germany, in Italy; from the 
altars of the church it spread to courts and 
parliaments. And, as it was founded on 
reputation, not on dignity; as it stood on no 
other ground than his wisdom and sanctity ; 
so was it generally exerted for good purposes, 
and always for purposes which, according to 
the principles of that age, were accounted 
good. 

On the schism which took place after the 
death of Honorius IIL., St. Bernard advocated 
the cause of the legitimate claimant, Innocent 
Il., with great zeal and effect. During eight 
years of contestation and turbulence he perse- 
vered in the struggle. His authority* un- 
questionably decided the king and the clergy 
of France. The king of England at Chartres, 
the emperor at Liege, are stated to have lis- 
tened and yielded to his persuasions. He re- 
conciled Genoa and Pisa to the cause of 
Innocent. In the latter city a council was 


held in 1134, in which St. Bernard was the} 


moving and animating spirit. Nevertheless it 
is obvious, from the genuine piety which per- 
vades so many of his works, that his mind was 
then most at home when engaged in holy of- 
fices and pious meditation. How well soever 
he might be qualified to preside in the assem- 


blies, and rule the passions, and reconcile the} 


interests of men, it was in the peaceful soli- 
tude of Clairvaux that his earthly affections 
were placed, and it was to the mercy-seat of 
heaven that his warmest vows and aspirations 
were addressed. ‘Through these various qua- 
lities—through his charitable devotion to the 





* The means by which ecclesiastical authority 
sometimes (and not, perhaps, very uncommonly) at- 
tained its ends in those days, dre well displayed in 
the following anecdote of St. Bernard. 
Guienne had expelled the bishops of Poitiers and Li- 
moges, and refused to restore them, even on the so- 
lemn and repeated injunctions of the pope and his 
legate. St. Bernard had exerted his influence for the 
saine purpose, equally in vain. At length, when ce- 
lebrating, on some particular occasion, the holy sa- 
crific2, after the consecration was finished, and the 
blessing of peace bestowed upon the people, St. Ber. 
nard placed the body of the Lord on the plate, and 
carrying it in his hand, with an inflamed counte- 
nance, and eyes sparkling fire, advanced towards the 
duke, and uttered these thrilling words :—* Thus far 
we have used supplication only, and you have despis- 


ed us; many servants of God, who were present in } 


this assembly, joined their prayers with ours, and 
you have disregarded them: behold, this is the Son 
of God, who is the King and Lord of the church 
which you persecute, who now advances towards 
you;—behold your Judge!—at whose name every 
knee bends in heaven, in earth, and beneath the 
earth. 

day fall. Will also? Will 


you disdain him 


servants ?” 


The duke of 


Sehold the just avenger of crimes, into whose } #80 
hands that very soul which animates you will some ‘children. 
you 

dare to scorn the Master, as you have scorned his| ¢, 
This tremendous appeal was successful. 
The duke is related to have fallen with his face to 





poor; through that earnest piety which tinc-| well conducted, and he approved of every 
tured his writings with a character sometimes! regulation. Only, in the version of the Lord’s 
approaching to mysticism ; through his imita-| prayer there in use, he observed these words, 
tion of the ancient writers, Augustin and Am-| —“‘Give us this day our super-substantial 
brose; through his zeal for the unity and! bread”—and he thought it insufferable that 
doctrinal purity of the church, St. Bernard| the very prayer which the Deity had deigned 
has acquired and deserved the respectable! to coinmunicate to man for His own service, 
appellation of the Last of the Fathers. should be thus senselessly corrupted by the 
The remaining works of St. Bernard con-| infection of Aristotle. Abelard defended his 
sist of about four hundred and fifty letters, a| Version; and hence arose the first recorded 
great number of sermons, and some very im-| altercation between those celebrated theolo- 
portant tracts and treatises. It would not/gians. The strictures of St. Bernard irritated 
here be possible, nor any where very profita- that vain scholastic ; and as it happened that 
ble, to present a mere analysis of so many|@ large assembly of the clergy of France was 
and so various compositions. A great pro- appointed to meet in the city of Sens, on 
portion of the matter is devoted to the ends of} Some occasion deemed important, Abelard 
piety and charity—to the exaltation of the|challenged his rival to make good, in the 
soul of man—and the inculcation of his high-| presence of that august body, his repeated 
est duties. On points of doctrine, the Abbot} charges of heresy. St. Bernard would wil- 
of Clairvaux was too ardently attached to his|lingly have declined that conflict: he feared 
church to venture upon any deviation from} the superiority of an experienced polemic ;— 
the established, or, at least, the tolerated faith.| “1 was but a youth, and he a man of war from 
On the important subject of grace, he appears) his youth. Besides, I judged it improper to 
to have followed the opinion of St. Augustin.| commit the measures of divine faith, which 
He considered the freedom of will to be pre-| rested on the foundations of eternal truth, to 
served by the voluntary consent which it given! the petty reasonings of the schools.” How- 
to the operations of grace ;—that that consent] beit, the counsel of his friends prevailed ; 
is indeed brought about by grace, but that be-| after some hesitation he accepted the chal- 
ing voluntary and without constraint, it is still] lenge, and appeared on the appointed day. 
free. The necessitv of this freedom he ar- Louis VII. honoured the assembly with his 
gues at great length, as indispensable to any| presence ; the nobles of his court, the leading 
system of retribution. ‘ Where there is ne- prelates and abbots, and the most learned 
cessity there is not liberty ; where there is not! doctors of the kingdom were there; and the 
liberty, neither is there merit, nor, conse-| highest expectations were formed, from one 
quently, judgment.”” (Ubi necessitas, ibi li- end of the realm to the other, by the rumour 
bertas non est; ubi libertas non est, nec meri-| Of this theological monomachy. The two 
tum, nec per hoc judicium.) On the other champions were confronted. Bernard arose : 
hand, he maintained the indisputable efficacy “] accuse not this man; let his own works 
of grace ; and in defining the limits of its ope- speak against him. Here they are, and these 
ration, and reconciling its over-ruling influence) are the propositions extracted from them. 
|with the necessary liberty of a responsible Let him say—I wrote them not; or let bim 
jagent, he fathomed the depths, and, perhaps,| condemn them, or let him defend them against 
'exhausted the resources of human reason. my obj. ns.” The charges were not 
entirely read through, when Abelard inter- 
rupted the recital, and simply interposed his 
appeal to the Pope. ‘The assembly was 
astonished at his hasty desertion of the field, 
which he had so lately sought. ‘Do you 
fear,’ said St. Bernard. “for your person? 
You are perfectly secure; you know that 
nothing is intended against you; you may 
answer freely, and with the assurance of a pa- 
tient hearing.’’ Abelard only replied, “I 
have appealed to the Court of Rome ;” and 
Abelard was learning a dangerous lesson of 'etited from the assembly.“ know nothing,” 
laxity in the school of Origen. We shall not|S2¥8_ Milner, “in Bernard " history — 
trace the various and almost opposite heresies| decisively descriptive of his character, than 
‘into which he was betrayed by the obtuse | Hs wee - this whole transaction. By 
isubtility of his principles; still less shall we| "ture, sanguine and vehement ; by grace and 
F iself-knowledge, modest and diffident; he 


investigate the oblique paths by which he ; ted bold 
lreached those conclusions. It may suffice to| S@™S on this occasion to have unitec bold- 
ness with timidity, and caution with fortitude. 


say, that he was charged with being, at the| . a 
It was evidently in the spirit of the purest 


| same time, an Arian, a Nestorian, and a Pela.|** WS ©\ ’ haritabl 
jgian, and with as much justice, perhaps, as faith in God, as well as in the most charitable 


‘such charges were usually advanced by the zeal for divine truth, that he came to the 
Roman Catholic Church against its refractory | COMtest. 





As Lanfranc had been the champion of the} 
church against the heresy of Berenger ; as the 
admirable Anselm had maintained the better 
reason and sounder doctrine against the dan- 
gerous subtilities of Rosellinus; so St. Ber- 
/nard, in his turn of controversy, was confront- 
led with the most ingenious scholastic of the 
jage, Peter Abelard. This celebrated doctor 
| Was born in Brittany, in 1079; and while St.| 
cee was shaping his character and his in- 
tellect after the rigid model of Augustin, 








(To be continued. 





The history of the crimes and the misfor-| 
mes of Abelard is known to every one. 
When the Abbot of Clairvaux, in the course 


Diep,—at Mount Holly, N. J. the 29th ult., Samvet 
Carr, a respectable member of the Society of Friends, 


the carth when he heard it ; the prelates were restored of his official visitation, inspected the nunnery | in the 78th year of his age. 


to their sees, and the schism extinguished. 


of the Paraclete, he found the establishment 
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Colony of Monrovia and the Slave Trade. 


The managers of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society have within the last month issued 
an address to the people of the United States, 
the object of which is to press upon them the 
necessity of renewed exertions for the supply 
of necessary means to uphold the society in 
its great scheme of and in 
which are urged, in favour of their plan, vari- 
ous powerful considerations of interest, of po- 
licy, of humanity, and of ¢ ‘hristian obligation. 
«+ Of the success of the plan,”’ say they, * they 
can now speak, not merely with hope, but 
with confidence. A colony of more than two 
thousand persons, firmly established, well or- 
dered, and well governed; prosperous in trade; 
moral and religious in character; with schools 
and churches, courts of justice, and a periodi- 
cal press; enlarging its territory, and growing 
in strength; respected by all who have visited 
it from Europe; and exerting a salutary and 
extensive influence over the native tribes, now 
offers an asylum for our free coloured popu- 
lation, and to our citizens every means and 
motive for conferring freedom on those who 
enjoy it not, and imparting 
Christianity to Africa.” 

The length of the address, and a regard to 
our limited space, render 
inconvenient; 
nexed, is a condensed exhibition of facts and 
circumstances bearing upon the subject, whic! 
we apprehend, will interest our readers, and 
which therefore we shall copy. 


benevole nce ; 


civilization and 


the insertion of it 


Origin of the Society. 

“ Dr. Fothergill and Granville Sharp appear first to 
have considered the subject of African 
in England. The latter of these, a most illustrious 
philanthropist, may be regarded as the founder of the 
colony of Sierra Leone. 
the writer has seen on 


colonization 


Indeed, the earliest thoughts 
African colonization, are from 
the pen of Granville Sharp in 1783. The late Dr. 
Thornton of Washington, was enthusiastically en- 
gaged in favour of colonizing free men of colour, 
the U. States in Africa in 178 
efforts failed. The venerable 
Island corresponded with G. 


from 
7, but unfortunately his 
Dr. Hopkins of Rhode 
Sharp on the subject in 
1789, and Ferdinando Fairfax of Virginia published 
an able article on the subject in 1790. The subject 


was seriously considered in the Virginia legislature 


during the administration of Mr. Jefferson. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Finley of New Jersey gave much thought 
to it in 18] oan and, assisted by the Hon. C. F. 


Mercer, F. S. Key, and E. B. Caldwell, and others, 


who had oe le ng reflected upon the matter, found- 


ed the Society in December 1816. 

“Jn the session of the legislature of Virginia, in 
1816, the subject was brought forward, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was ado; sted by a large majority 

“* Whereas the General Assembly of \ reointa have 


repeated! y sought to obtain an asylum beyond the 
he United States, for 


limits of t such pe! ! 


ons of colour 
as had been or might be emancipated under the laws 
of this commonwealth, but have hitherto found all 


their efforts frustrated, either 


ft 
Oo 


the disturbed state 


by 
other nations, or domestic causes equally unpropi- 
tious to 


he The \ 


its success, 


now avail themselves of a_ period 





peace has healed the wounds of humanity, and the 
principal nations of Europe have concurred with th 
sovernment of he United States, in abolishing the 
African Slave Trade, (a traffic which this co 1On- 
wealth, both before and since the revo n. zealous. 
ly strove to exterminate,) to renew this effort, and 


do therefore 


ue Resolve, That the exec utive be requested to cor- 


respond wit h the president of the U. States, for the 
purpose of obtaining a territory on the coast of Afri- 
ca, or at some other place, not within any of the 


but in the appendix thereto an-| 


states or territorial governments of the U. 
serve as an asylum for such persons of colour as are 
now free, and may desire the same, and for those 
who may hereafter be emancipated within this com- 
monwealth; and that the senators and representa- 
tives of this state in the congress of the U. States, 
be requested to exert their best efforts to aid the pre- 
sident of the | 
objects. 

‘ Provided, That no contract or arrangement re- 
specting such territory shall be obligatory on this | 
commonweath, until ratified by the 


. States in the attainment of the above 


le cislature.’ 


| 


Early Proceedings of the Society. 
‘In 1818, Messrs. Mills and Burgess visited Africa 
by the way of England, and acquired | 


much valuable 
information. The death of Mr, Mills on his return, 


deprived the world of one of the best and most useful 
of men. ‘The reports of these agents were of great 


importance, 





* The first expedition, that of the Elizabeth, sailed | 
1820, agent, the Rev. Samuel 
Bacon, and two agents of the government, Messrs. 
Crozer and Bankson, who, in an unfortunate attempt 
to establish 





in with the society’s 


the colony 
the unhealthy island of 
emigrants, fell 
1821, Messrs. 
the society, 
United States 


at an unfavourable season on 
Sherbo, with several of the 
to the African fever. In 
Andrews and Wiltberger on the part 
and Messrs. Winn and E. Bacon as} 
agents, with a number of emigrants, 


proceeded to Africa, and obtained pe rmission of the | 


victims 


° 
or 








government of Sierra Leone, tor the colonists to re-| 
main there until a territory could be purchased of | 

° 7 I 
the natives. Mr. and Mrs. Winn and Mr. Andrews} 


died before any suitable tract for the colony was ob-| 
tained. 

Founding of the Colony. 

“In December, 1821, Dr. Eli Ayr 

Stockton, of the United States N LVS 


the natives the 
} 


es, with Captain 
, purchased from 
ory called Montsera- 
do, on the south west coast of Africa, in the name of] 
the society. Tis first settlers arrived at the colony 
in June, 1822; and in that year, Mr. Ashmun took 
charge of it, as agent or governor, in the place of 
Dr. Ayres, whose health 
The efforts of Dr. Ayres were of 


whole of a territ 


had obliged him to return, | 
importance. 
Attempt of the natives lo destroy the infant Colony. 


creat 





* This was made in November, 1822, soon after the 
arrival of Mr. A 
ly ill. 
and the whole effective force consisted of thirty-five | 
men. They ! 
manner. 


shmuna, and while he was dangerous- 
The defences of the coleny were incomplete, |: 


» j 
( ink 


, ana 


yught for existen in the bravest 


States, to| 


}to their 
lsay, “our laws are altogether our own, 
}out of our circumstances; are formed for our exclu. 


|but are protected in following.” 


jas phy 


| becaus¢ 
jon 


| the sixth degree of north latitude. 
>| try under the colonial 


in the administration of affairs, and the whole state 
lof things was dark and unsettled. The form of go- 
vernment then drawn up, was submitted to the as. 
sembled colonists, and by them unanimously adopt- 
ed. The board of managers of the society appoint 
the colonial agent, who is a white man: all the other 
officers are men of colour, the most 
which are elected annually by the colonists, 
government 


The 
is in great measure republican, and de. 
signed expressly to prepare the colonists ably and 
successfully to govern themselves. In their address 
brethren of the United States in 1527, they 
they grew 
sive benefit ; and administered either by officers of our 
own appointment, or such as possess our entire con. 
fidence. We have a judiciary, chosen trom among 
ourselves; we jurors in the trial of others; 
jand are liable to be tried only by juries of our fellow. 
citizens, ourselves. We have all that is meant by 
liberty of conscience ; the time and mode of worship. 


serve 


as 


| ping God as prescribed to us in his word, and dictat- 


ed by our conscience, we are not only free to follow, 
Shortly 
the government, Mr. 


after the 


establishment of Ashmun was 


| appointed colonial agent, and with distineuished abi- 
\lity and usefulness, continued to 


j discharge his du- 
ties, until in 1828, an illness, which soon proved fatal, 
compelled him to leave his station. Dr. Richard 
Randall succeeded him in the ; but the colony 


Dr. Mechlin 


gent 
was soon called to mourn hie dece 


}is the present colonial agé ound jie may his va- 


luable life be preserved to the cause! 
who have 


Among those 
fallen as martyrs to this work of humanity 


and religion, should be recorded the names of Ses- 
sions and Anderson and Holton and Skinner and 


Peaco and Seton, all of whom laboured to promote i it 
sicit ans, agents, missionarit “*, or some Way 
gave to it their services. Nor will such men of co- 
lour as Cary and Erskine be forgotten while philan- 


thropy and piety are respected among men, 


De scription of the Colony. 
“The name of Liberia, has been given to the colony, 
it is the land of the free’d. C ape Montser ado, 
which stands the principal town 
called, ia honour of President Monroe, 
The tract of coun- 
has been obtained 


Monrovia, so 
lies in about 


jurisdiction, 


| by fair pure hase, from time to time, from the natives, 


and extends from one hundred and fifty, to two hun- 


dred miles along the coast, and indefinitely into the 
interior. 


ae important districts, Grand Bassa and 


Cape Mount, have recently been acquired in this way. 

* The enemy consisted of a body of eight hundred There are several rivers, most of them small however. 
men, and made a most furious attack on the 8th of No-| The St. Paul’s is half a mile wide at its mouth, and 
vember, 1822. Unfortunate ly, one pass was neglected | were it not obstructed by falls, would admit of boat 
to be properly defended, and ther . the enemy forced an| navigation, two or three hundred miles. The three 


entrance, and captured one of the guns, 


which happi- 











towns are Monrovia, and (¢ t seven miles 


‘aldwel!, abou 


ly they knew not how to manage. The colony was! distant on the Paul’s (which is « mnected with 
saved by their want of discipline Had they pushed | the Montserado river, by Stockton Creek,) and Mills 
forward, their success was certain; the colonists} and Burgess, (or by contraction Millsburg,) about fif 
could not have resisted; but the assailants betook| teen miles above Caldwell, on the same river. The 
themselves to plunder, in great confusion ; this afford-| houses in Monrovia, are substantially built, many of 
ed the colonists time to rally; they recaptured the} them of stone. . 
gun: and turned it on the enemy, who were wedved| Fertility and Agriculture. 
ina solid mass. Great destruction took place, and “In their address, the colonists say, ‘A more fertile 
they fled in great confusion; it was supposed they} soil, and a more productive country, so far as it is 
had sixty or eighty killed. The loss on the other! cultivated, there is not, we believe, on the fac the 
side was considerable, three men and one woman! ear ” = meietl seamen. Gattis be Tool } 
killed, two men and two wemen severely wounded a Poa — ca — ae ; hese: om Seth 
1 >} sid ) ckton Creek, is equal, in ery respect, to 
ind seven children captured, | the best on the southern r vers of the United States.” 
“The colonists, as svon as the enemy had disappear- Mr. Ashmun thus enumerates the animals and pro- 
ed, immediat« ly began to con plete their defences,! ducts- of the countr Horses, vattle, sheep, goats. 
and prepare for another attack, which they under-! swine, ducks, geese, chickens, and Guinea fowls. in 
stood trom the irs le , was t 7 ma le with a greater abundance; fish in the greatest plenty; plantains, ba- 
force at the close of the month Ihe attack accord- nanas, vines, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, mangoes, 
ingly commenced on the 30th, with one thousand | cashew, prunes, guava, pine apple, grape, cherry, and 
five hundred assuilants. ‘The fortifications were in a! a species of peach ; sweet potatoe, cassada, ‘vams, 
far better state than before, but the number of effec-| cocoa, ground nuts, arrow root, egg plant, okra, eve ry 
tive men less, not quite 30 The besiegers were, af. variety of beans and peas, cucumbers and me lons, 
ter along and ardent struggle, finally defeated with pumpkins, &c. X&c. ; rice , Indian corn, Guinea corn. 
severe loss. The garrison had one man killed, and millet, pepper, exct lent ¢ ittee, sugar, cotton, and in- 
two badly wounded. Mr. Ashmun’s services were digo. Indeed, sug: 


invaluable, and were the means of saving the place. 


Establishment and Form of Government. { 


‘ The existing form of government was established 
in August, 1824, durirg the visit of the present se- 
cretary of the society. Great difficulties had arisen 


ir, cotton, coffee, and indigo, grow wild. 
Climate, and health of the Settlers. 

“In the early ye of the colony, want of good 

houses, the great fatigues and dangers of the settlers, 

| the discourageme “nts the y met with, 


‘of the proper mode of living 


ars 


their ignorance 
, and of the best remedies, 


important of 


= 


root 
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: ne en 


aided the other causes of sickness, and produced great 
mortality. But those times are past and forgotten. 
Their houses and circumstances are now comfortable ; 
they are abundantly supplied with medical assistance; 


and for the last five years (as stated in the address of | 


the colonists in 1827,) not one person in forty, from 


the middle and southern states, has died from change | 
of climate. ‘The effect is most severely felt by those from | 


the northern states, or from mountainous parts of the 
middle states; but experience has proved that, with 
ordinary prudence, no danger is to be apprehended 
even by persons from those places, who are sober and 
have no radical defects of constitution. As the coun- 
try becomes more thickly settled and better cultivat- 
ed, it will, like all other new countries, 
healthy. 


become more 


School hours during the year, from 9 o’clock A. M.| 
to 12 o’elock, M. and from 2 o’clock, 


P. M. 


to 5 o’clock,! 


Boys ° a ‘ 90 
Girls - - - 76 
Total number of pupils, - 175 


Monrovia, January 2, 1832 
J. MECHLIN, Jr. 

“A school, it is expected, will soon be established for 
the special benetit of the re-captured Africans, 
form a flourishing village by the 
Georgia. Few communitt 
moral and religious than that at Divine 
service is attended three times on Sunday, and on 


who 
mselves, called New 
s, it is believed, are more 
Liberia. 


Thursday and Friday evenings. For other particulars 
in regard to the moral character of the colony, we 
refer our readers to the testimony of those who have 
visited it.” 


From the past mortality or present sickli- 
discouragement will be felt by those who 
have read an account of the early attempts to found 
colonies in this favoured land. At a little distance 
from the sea, the land becomes more elevated, and 
there is the best reason to believe that the causes of 
disease on the coast are unknown in the interior. On 
these highlands, settlements will doubtless soon be Probably the worshippers of Juggernaut are | 
established. Under date of the of April, 1832, os , pper oruu , 


Dr. Mechlin writes, emigrants by the }under no greater bondage to their idol god, 
Volador, Criterion, Orion, James Perkins, Margaret | than many who profess to have renounced 


Mercer, and Crawford, the number of deaths will not|the world and its vanities, are to the changing 
average quite four per cent.’ For emigrants from fashions of the day 


the wide extent of our southern country, the climate : ; 
’ As the fashions are almost numberless, and 


may be pronounced salubrious. , an | 
7 are interwoven with every condition and habit 
of life, and affect, more or less, all classes of| 
professors, it is impossible, in a few remarks, | 
ing of = = by this : ountry and England, |to even glance at the legion ; I shall therefore 
> wi Ss, 1V 5 2S, 1, ‘ cg a rg | 
for dye woods, ivory, hides, gold, palm oil, ane - “,/confine my observations to the dress of fe- 
which they purchase by barter from the natives 
nett profits on the two articles of wood ey ivory, | ma CS. me ; : ‘ 
passing through the hands of the settlers, from January That it is the duty of women professing 
Ist, 1826, to June 15, 1826, was $30,786. In 1829, | godliness, to exhibit before the world an 
the exports of African po ts amounted to $60,000. le xample of modest ap parel, can never be| 
In 1831, forty-six vessels, twenty-one of which we re | t ie « tl t] te af 
. . « » <2 
American, visited the colony in the course of the | | questione withou aeny tn; 1e authority 0 
year, and the amount of exports was $88,911. lthe Bible :—* In like manner also that women 
Education and moral state of the Colony. ‘adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
« Great efforts have been made to establishand sup- | Shame facedness and sobriety, not with broid- | 
port schools in the colony. ‘The managers are resolv- jered hair, or gold, or pear Is, or costly array, 


ed that every child shall enjoy the benefit of instrue. ibut, which becometh women professing godli- | 
tion. ‘There are three principal schools, and the fol- 


|ness, with good works.” 66 W hose adorn ing, 

lowing will show some thing of their state, according | 
to the latest returns. let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting | 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 


ness, no 


FASHIONABLE CHRISTIANS. 


28th 


“among the 


Commerce. 


“The colonists are actively engaged in trade, dispos- 


apenas) | en of apparel, but let it be the hidden man of 


] 
R19 




















years since, seven or eight yards was a pat-| 
tern for a lady’s dress, 








|gular when compared with the world ? 


| dress.”’ 


| preach 
jevery one 


but the same width| 


now requires from twelve to eighteen to com- 
plete the skirts and sleeves! A decent bon- 
net would then cost but two to five dollars, 
now they are from ten to thirty; and such is 
the present fashion, that if the sole object was 
to put at defiance the authority of heaven, re- 
quiring women to dress with shamefacedness, 
it could not be much more effectually done. 
But it is often said, “ How can these evils 
be corrected? It will not do for ladies to at- 
tract attention by singularity.” Every one 
who has entered into covenant with God, has 
sworn to come out from the world, and not to 
conform to its vain fashions—and can any one 
perform his own vows without appearing sin- 
It is 
again said, that “ religion does not consist In 
While this is fully granted, it may 
be replied, that dress may be the occasion of 
great impiety toward God, dishonour to the 
church, and a moral death to the souls of pro- 
fessors. It is again said, ** A person may be 


;as proud of a plain as a fashionable dress.”’ 


So a person may be proud of any appearance 
of humility. But the question is what does 
God require? not pride, but humility; not 
gaudy attire, but modest apparel. 


But the question still returns, what can be 
done? Let the church of God awake to this 
crying sin; let the ministers of the gospel 


the whole truth, and give a caution to 
let the mothers in 
Israel begin the reform with their daughters, 
‘lest God should come down upon them in 
judgment, and “take away bes bravery of 
\their tinkling ornaments.’ ‘Judgment be- 
gins first at the house of God: We daily 
hear professors complaining of great coldness 
in our churches ; and while this sin, and many 
others, remain unrepente od of, and unecorrect- 
ed, we may expect that God will suffer the 
churches to eat the fruit of their own doings, 
and leave them to mourn an unprofitable min- 


due season: 


The whole number of deaths in Paris, according to 
l the t best of our information, was about 15,000. Had 
i the proportion in Paris been as great as in Montreal, 
it would have given a total of 32,727.” 


|= 
1S ‘hydoitorn | | | the heart.’ istry, and barren ordinances. 

to |S) puyuy | ae 1s | It is only to open our eyes, as we walk our} Cincinnati Standard. 
= |x Bua | (= streets, or enter our churches, to see the most | 

"h & i oS —_—_—_ 
= ls ~ *Buspoayg | is | palpable violations of those divine injune tions, 
— — | € =? } 
es, | =] oa. , i | and what is most to be lamented is, that it Is The following from a late paper may serve 
S aa *‘purijade _ | ‘ 

= |< oo | | = itolerated by the churches, and the daughters|to show the extent of the mortality at Mon- 
> amen —EEE | - ee a i 

~ . “oar ON | © of Zion are encouraged in the sin that most) treal. 

~ S)4t*) jo ON }P°10L | = ‘io ’ | = . 

> | d ° wh Dene eee i | . ais 2 

7. s4pah e| aaogy | 7 | easily besets them. ‘The growing extrava- eA ; 

Si7 eee, ! | or: I ‘ of fi le d is a tt lly impoverish “The mortality is greater in proportion to the po- 
~ “loh oo e —_in- = is ‘ i a i > SS is ac i 3 Slle - ’ 

ce) | =| 24 Si VO erg i. ae lo — "ime o Cress ee — : " pulation, than in any city or town in Western or 
s |S sth tS ¢ uvanpy pe a }ing many families that might otherwise be in Northern Europe. ‘The average number of deaths 
= ‘sipah G¢ dapugQye | — ‘comfortable circumstances, and utterly pre-| per day, for ten days, was at least 100. The total 
= fiogy fo “ONT DIO] een,i¢c | Venting them frem contributing to the} de aa since the commencement of the disease, 1200 
S BOTT J? MOL, =se—e/15 . . . 00 

= a = charities for evangelizing the world. Only |° *?\ 

Ss i. ‘sipah CT aaoqp | tion | = S eS ae S 2 | oT ™ bi i a et 
3 i : ie take the amount of the chains of gold, the The population of Montreal, including emigrants, 
« =i ACR OLE | |= bracelet } . . ‘eathers ’ and without making any deduction for the numbers 
2 | dor & cusmpd re yracelets, the finger-rings, the feathers, the) vy, pave left the city, does not exceed 33,000. The 
= | “our yh © sapuyy | | ribands, and the trimmings worn by the population of Paris. may be stated in round numbers 
?, os” pe | 4 . ae ji 1. . a . 

7 ; \ daughters of Zion in America, which God has | at 800,000. Then as 33,000, the number of inhabi- 
a *S4ay IDA oO uf ~ . S ) we s to y ) 

mt comand ates 4 = | solemnly interdicted, and it would annually | "ts ! Sega er a be pope of deaths 
3 -nsuadmoy pone = Sh | . <3 . 7 ver day for ten days, so is 800,000, the population of 
& i : -- form a sum probably more than five times Pari <amieh Santien eehnen - lity ‘a Pa 

‘ - 3 aris, we tw he I ut) Oras, the mortal a- 
= | £ , greater than all that is now raised by the cha-| ris, to have equalled that at Montreal, in proportion 
~ | 7 Bs ritable societies of the day; and what a sin! to the population, must have been 2,424 per day for 
s | & wa this must be to eall down the chastising ten days in succession Whereas, the highest num 
‘ . ’ e leaths any one day “or g lo : ich 

= | SZ | \frowns of Heaven upon the churches ! | bor of death pert) agen ocmccontone He the een 
. = + a A dee ; t |} returns, was only 861. In Montreal the highest num- 
5 = ony F ‘ | dress can be worn but a short time be- | ber in a day, according to the official returns, was 149, 
os Q a | fore it must be altered, or laid aside f for a new | The same proportion for the population of Paris would 
= i . € . 

- ~2 bs one, simply Lecause the fashion has altered : it| have swelled the number to 3,612. 

= e is alse the same with bonnets. It is but a ‘os 
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A Testimony of Miami Monthly Meeting of had so long beset me, and detained me in ajheavily on my mind, which to deliver was a 

Friends, concerning Joseph Cloud ; con-| state of disobedience; looking close to the | great cross to me; but iny Master was merciful, 


taining some account of his Early Religious | light or grace that had so long reproved me. |and he helped me. How I came on my feet J 


Exercises, left by him in Manuscript. “Experience now taught that | could not|hardly knew; but in much fear and trembling a 
; a ; : sis > te ations + the power of|few words fell from my lips. Now the peac 
(Printed by direction of the meeting for sufferings ™ sist the temptations but by the po y li peace 


of Indiana Yearly Meeting. } God: I found that I must endeavour to medi-|that flowed in my soul is past my describing; 
: tate on the Lord in watching and prayer ; and|and I felt thankfulness of heart that I had been 
Although several years have passed away) ag | attended thereto, I was helped to pray in|enabled in some measure to fulfil my duty, 
since the decease of this our beloved friend, faith, and to believe that he would help and there being so great a difference between 
yet we feel a lively remembrance of him, and, “preserve :—which was experienced by me.|feeling stillness and peace of soul—a love 
in the love of the gospel, such unity with his It afforded me great encouragement that 1 flowing in my heart to God and man, and that 
ministerial labours, (the recollection of which| had found one that was mighty to save, in|of feeling horror, vexation, and judgment, 
hath an edifying tendency on some of our) which my heart did rejoice, with thankfulness | which I had felt before for cowardice. The 
minds,) that we believe it right to prepare|tg God for his great mercy to my soul. 1|work of the ministry being of so great con- 
something by way of testimony concerning! haye ever experienced that the more I was|cernment; the honour of God—the good of 
him.—* The memory of the just is blessed,” concerned to live near to the spirit of God in mankind—the peace and advancement of our 
and “the righteous shall be in everlasting) my heart, the weaker temptations were, and |own souls—seem all to be so nearly concern- 
remembrance.” (Prov. x.7. Ps. cxii. 6.) | the more strength and faith I was favoured|ed, that those who do minister have need to 
According to his own account, he was born with, to travel on in a state of self-denial. be diligent in themselves to live near to God 
of professing parents, Mordecai and Abigai! But even here there is need of watchful-| by his spirit, that they may be favoured with 
Cloud, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, IN| ness: for the grand enemy of my soul is on ie mind of wisdom, to open to them the 
the fore part of the Third month, 1742. His unwearied — E states of the people to whom they minister. 
father died when Joseph was very young; his} « Ags | went on, the Lord by his spirit begot | When there is a leaning to our own wisdom 
mother lived until he was near fifteen years fith in my heart to believe that one day he|or understanding in this important work, it 
old, and laboured to bring him up ina reli-| would require of em, thewice contemptible brings death and darkness on the minds of 
gious way ; often endeavouring to impress the instrument, to preach the gospel, and to tell |the people, which is wounding to the cause 
fear of God on his mind, and to restrain him) others what the Lord had done for my soul.|in which we are engaged. 
from wildness and folly, towards which he| "This [ often concluded I could not do, for it} ‘Notwithstanding the peace and stillness 
was much inclined. He spoke of the exer-| was to mea very serious subject; yet there| which my soul possessed, together with a 
cises of his dear mother on her death bed; of] was no doubt in my mind that it was from the hearty resolution never to be disobedient 
her earnest prayers and intercessions to the) Lord. But Divine Wisdom was pleased to |again to so gracious a Lord and Master, when 
Lord for his preservation in the right way ‘}condescend to my weakness, and to open my ithe time came that my master called for obe- 
of her saying she should leave him to the | understanding in matters of doctrine, when |dience in the like concernment, the cross 
Lorp, as being, at the tithe of writing, fresh} at home about my lawful calling; which | was very great to me; but the remembrance 
in his mind. He writes thus concerning his| tended to strengthen my faith in God, andjof my fermer transgressions, accompanied 
situation after her death :— | also to humble my heart to trust in him, be- | with a fear of again transgressing against such 
“T was left without any one to restrain me! getting a willingness to obey.—But when the |a gracious and merciful God, were such that 
from the gratification of my own will, having| time came,I was afraid of being deceived by|in much fear I stammered out a few sentences 
a propensity thereto equal to most. Yet the} the transformer; in consequence of which, 1 ‘again, which afforded sweet consolation to 
Lord was gracious to me, often visiting my!|withheld; which brought a cloud of thick|my mind. 
soul with his humbling, heart-tendering good-| darkness over my mind, in which I laboured} ‘“ In these exercises I can truly say, that I 
ness, whereby I was brought to confess my| several weeks. — was disposed to do the will of God according 
many transgressions, and to enter into cove-| “But the Lord was pleased, in a powerful | to the little knowledge received; but for want 
nant with God that I would do so no more.| manner, to remove all doubts and fears out of of keeping enough in the true humility and 
But not enough abiding in a state of watch-| the way, and to restore sweet peace to my | watchfulness, my zeal and love abated: in 
fulness, my natural propensity being active,| mind; for which my heart was truly thankful! which state | was much lost to the presence 
I often fell into the snare of the enemy; in| under a promise of obedience in future. But | of Him whom my soul had loved above all 
which state | often mourned, when the Lord} when the time came, cowardice came also.|changeable things, so that I was brought to 
was pleased to look down and show me how) It was so great a cross, that I sat and reasoned |doubt when the Lord was pleased to afford 
far short I had fallen of my promises. Through! during the most of that meeting, until the vi-| my soul a ray of light ; and a thought arose 
the subtlety of the enemy moving on my own) sitation passed over. ‘hen O the sorrow and | whether this was not of the enemy, to disturb 
will, | was almost ready to give out, and to|the horror that attended my mind, under a}my mind. But as my mind was favoured 
think that I should never know an overcoming! sense of disobedience. which was poured into with a degree of stillness, I remembered that 
of the temptations and besctments with which} my poor soul! In this state I chose death|it made the like impressions as in the day of 
my poor soul was beset. Yet the Lord was) rather than life ; but the Lord, who is abundant | my first visitation, namely, to reprove for sin; 
pleased not to withdraw from me the kind) in mercy, saw that my disobedience was more; Which merciful visitation I was made willing 
reproof of his unspeakable mercy. Although) from fear than wilful stubbornness, and was to close in with, and again to renew my co- 
by rejecting the many offers of grace and| still gracious to me; and that judgment I did} venant with God, who is a covenant keeping 
pardon for transgression past, I continued in rejoice to feel when I had transgressed ; expe-|God, and leaves none that dedicate the whole 
this state of disobedience for some years, yet| rience now having taught me, that through | heart to him. But when other beloveds take 
mercy was still continued ; and in this, the| judgment sin was taken away. I can truly|too much place in the heart, his Holy Spirit 
Lord, who is just in all his ways, was pleased say, that I was willing to do the best I could| withdraws from us, and leaves us in a state 
to appear by his heart-tendering visitation to) in this as well as other matters; but the work | of darkness ; which I have often felt, yet, 
my soul, by which | undoubtedly understood | that I was called to appeared to be of so great} magnified be his adorable goodness, whose 
that this was the last time my soul should importance, that I was afraid that, by some of|tod hath been my great preserver, that I am 
have the like offer; which was indeed very my conduct, the truth, or the cause of God,| favoured with a grain of faith, by which I 
alarming to my mind, on looking towards the| which was very near my life, might be evilly| have a heart to praise him for the continua- 
boundlessness of eternal misery. My soul)spoken of ;—but still my God called for tion of his favours to my soul.” 
was therefore humbled, and my heart strength-| obedience.” H[e does not state his age at the time of 
ened to ask help of the Lord my God, whom I} “One day as I sat in a meeting my exer-| those exercises, neither in what part of the 
feared and loved; taking fresh resolution to}cises returned with weight, and a few words country he then lived. It appears that he 
cast by every sin and every temptation that | of the goodness of the Lord to my soul rested) removed from Pennsylvania shortly after his 
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enced in the faith that overcomes the world, 
or not enough abiding under the direction 
therof, that when trials come, their founda- 


marriage, and settled within the limits of | 
Cane Creek monthly meeting in North Caro- 





linaj—whether he was living there at the 
time we know not. But continuing under the 
forming hand of Almighty Goodness, he grew 
in his gift, and became an able minister of 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; eminently favoured with the demon- 
stration of the spirit and power to accompany 
his public testimonies. 

Whilst a member of Cane Creek monthly 
meeting, and between the years 1794 and 
1801 he was concerned to travel much; visit- 
ing, in gospel love, and with the concurrence 
of his friends at home, most of the meetings 
of Friends then on this continent, and very 
often holding meetings among those of other 
religious denominations, frequently where 
Friends had never been before. In many of 
these, he was favoured with power from on 
high, to preach the gospel tothe edification 
and tendering of many minds. In the year 
18090, travelling in truth’s service in the state 
of Kentucky, and going from one place to 
another, holding meetings, he came to Wash- 
ington in Mason county, where, having a 
meeting, and hearing of a Friend who lived 
a few miles from the town, (probably the only 
family of Friends living in that state,) he 
went to see him; and being informed of a 
few families of Friends living on the Little 
Miami river, in the North Western Territory, 
as it was then called, now the state of Ohio, | 
he concluded he must visit those parts. The | 
Friend at whose house he then was, accom- 
panied him as far as the town of Waynesville,* | 
where our friend observes in the account he 


i truth. 


tion being on the sand, they totter, and some- 
times fall.” 

Passing from one meeting to another, he 
frequently makes mention of “ the hidden 
works of darkness ; the mystery of iniquity,” 
Gc. We think it right to make the following 
extracts from the accounts he left of his 
travels, more particularly on account of his 
being there very shortly after the separation 
of many of the members from our Society, in 
that country, in which there appears to be a 
striking similarity to what has latterly be- 
fallen the Society in many parts of the United 
States of America. 

“ Being at Garryroign,” he says, “ my 
mind was led to search out the mystery of 
iniquity in a very singular manner; and to 
bring into view the deceptions of the 
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ed nearly all the meetings of Friends in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and also 
had many meetings with those not of our 
Society. 

In some towns he felt drawn to declare the 
truth, or preach in their public streets and 
markets; which as he attended to, he was fa- 
voured with the Lord’s helping hand to carry 
him through to his own peace, and the in- 
struction and satisfaction of the people. 

Having spent two years and some months 
in those countries, and feeling himself clear 
of the weight of exercise which had long 
rested on his mind, he embarked for his na- 
tive land, and arrived at New York in the 
ninth month, 1804. After attending a few 
meetings in that city, he went to Philadelphia, 
and visited all the meetings in that city, and 
some in the neighbourhood, then attended 
Baltimore yearly meeting, also some meetings 
within its limits on his way home, where he 


enemy, in which the minds of mankind are|arrived in peace of mind in the eleventh 


deceived; also, to hold out to them the way | 


and the means by which all might be brought | 
back and restored into the simplicity of the) 
taken place | 


A seed of infidelity hath 

in Ireland, in which, to appearance, many 

valiants have fallen, or been swept away in 

the stream of separation or self-exaltation.” 
At Lurgan he makes this observation: 


“ The state of society is very low in these} 
parts, many being gone into more freedom| 


than truth allows: having attained to such a 
degree of perfection in themselves, that they | 
say it is but a lifeless form from which they 

|have separated themselves. The ministers' 
‘and elders are the principal leaders in this| 


month following. 

He again fe It it his duty early in the next 
year to visit some of the meetings in his own 
state, (North Carolina,) and also some in 
| Virginia. Having the concurrence of his 
| monthly and quarterly meetings he attended 
| thereto, and returned home in eighth month, 
1805. Inthe autumn of the same year, he 
removed and settled in the compass of this 
meeting, where he continued to reside the 
| remainder of his useful life. He travelled 
no more in truth’s service, further than to 
\fulfil the appointments which he was under 
in the church. 

He was a man of good natural abilities, 


kept of his travels—“ We had three solid | business ; by which a wonderful desolation | | though very little improved by school educa- 


humbling, consoling meetings, wherein treat 
arose to ‘the tendering of many hearts. 
the praise be ascribed to the Almighty Aue 
thor of all our mercies!’ These meetings, | 
with some he held on his way hither, appear 
to have been the first that were ever held by | 





lhath taken place. ‘Let him that thinketh’ 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” (1 Cor.| 
. 12.) 1 am well assured that had this! 
been the case, there would not have been 
such a desolation amongst us, as a religious! 
‘society, in this part of the land ; in which| 











tion, yet such was the depth of his religious 
| expe rience, and attainments in the school of 
Christ, through the qualifying influence of 
the grace of God in his own heart, that he 
| was 1 fitted and prepared for much usefulness 
in the church; in which it may be said that 


any Friend within the limits of Indiana yearly ithe enemy hath prevailed so far, as, with the| he stood a faithful father and pillar, favoured - 
meeting; no meeting at that time being set- |sweep of his tail, to cast down many who| in a good degree withclearness in discerning 
tled in any part thereof, or even held by in-|have been as stars in the firmament of] spirits. 


dulgence. 

In 1801 he obtained the concurrence of his 
friends to pay a religious visit to Friends and 
others in England, ireland, &c. and embarked 
at New York for Liverpool, where he arrived 
onthe 26th of the 3d month, 1802. After 
visiting some meetings in England, he took 
passage for Ireland, and arrived at Dublin on 
the 27th of the 6th month following. In at- 
tending the meetings there he speaks of hav- 
ing close work in some of them “ in search- 
ing out the hidden works of darkness.” 
Thence travelling to several places, he makes 
the following observations:— 

“ There has taken place, in this part of the 
world, a libertine spirit, or something of deis- 
tical principles, and many have left the So- 
ciety and turned back to the gratification of 
their own minds; this being the consequence 
of living in formality, and not being experi- 





* The first meeting for worship settled within the 
limits of Indiana yearly meeting was at this place, 
and was called Miami, as also the first preparative, 
monthly, and quarterly meetings. The monthly 
meeting was first held in the 10th month, 1803. 


| Almighty Power. 


For several years of the latter part of his 


* Being at Lisburn, and feeling a draft of| life he laboured under much weakness of 


jane to return to the monthly meeting held| 
at Grange, which was twenty-six miles back, 
[ attended thereto. It appeared to be a very 
searching time ; in which the works of dark- 
!ness seemed to be brought into view, and re- 
proof was administered, as also encourage- 





body, which gradually inereased upon him. 
On fourth day of the week before his de- 
cease, he attended meeting for the last time, 
and was enabled to bear a very lively public 
testimony therein. 
He was confined to his bed about ten days, 


ment to some, whose minds seemed to sink| in which he appeared to be favoured with a 
under the prevalence of wrong things. A| peaceful stillness, and quietly departed this 
spirit of revolting hath taken place in this part) life at his own house, in Warren county, in 
of the world, in which many are taken and} the state of Ohio, about three miles from 
led away from the love of the ‘brotherhood. | Waynesville, on the 24th of the 7th month, 
*‘ Staying there on first day, it proved to/ 1816, in the seventy-fifth year of his age; and 
be a day of as close Jabour as I have most! was interred in Friends’ burying ground at 
ever known. The abomination of desolation,| this place. 
and the deceit of the devil, propagated by the | = 


children of men, under sanction of the | Maowledge is indeed that which, next to virtes, 


liberty of the spirit of God, are endeavouring| 
to abolish all order or government in the| 
church; by which many are deceived, and led 
to separate from the body of Friends.” 


| truly and essentially raises one man above another 
! It finishes one half of the human soul. It makes be- 
ing pleasant to us, fills the mind with entertaining 
views, and administers to it a perpetual series of grati- 





oli - | fication. It gives ease to solitude, and gracefulness to 
After travelling about three months in| iicement. ‘It fille a public station with suitable 


Ireland, he sailed for Scotland, and continued] apijities, and adds a lustre to those whe are in the 
in the discharge of his duty uatil he had visit-| possession of them. Guardian. 













































THE FRIEND. 


LINES ON RE.VISITING THE COUNTRY. | case do. do. 209 William st.; 1 case spasmodic cholera, | have an extensive circulation. It is, there. 
I stand upon my native hills again | corner of Reed and Greenwich streets. 
oe y ih iia | “* There were reported 11 deaths—5 of suspicious 


Broad, round, and green, that in the summer sky, | 2 : , 
With garniture of waving grass and grain ’’\ character, having some symptoms of Canadian cho-| 
t g gras . nyo 
| lera. 


Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie, . . . . . 
While deop the sunless glens ule sanded between, | Subsequent accounts have been of a more} of them in a cheap form, intending to proceed 
Where brawl o’er shallow beds the streams unseen.| favourable cast. The United States Gazette| 25 he finds encouragement. ‘I hree of the 
of July 5th, thus remarks— 'speeches have already been printed, each in 
: |a separate pamphlet, and are now for sale at 


\fore, with satisfaction we announce that an 
individual at Richmond, purely from disinte. 
rested motives, has commenced the publication 


A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near, | - : ’ : 
. . : , “The New York papers furnish cheerful informa- ; 
And ever restless feet of one, who now The os paf ; ; ia lt he Pa r 
Gathers the blossoms of her fourth bright year ; ition respecting the cholera. There is some doubt) the book store of Nathan Kite, No. 7 — 
2Tt SS § « , ° ° ° ‘ > r ‘ 
There plays a gladness o’er her fair young brow, whether any case at all has existed in that city; but | Fourth street, at the small price of 1245 cents 


As breaks the varied scene upon the sight, |at all events the statements of the number of persons} for the three. 
Upheaved and spread in verdure and in light. lattacked was greatly exaggerated, and shows the im- ~ 
: propriety of issuing unofficial reports on so fearful and TI ued bice hicel sketch of tl A} 
For I have taught her, with delighted eye absorbing a subject. The apprehension of such a 16 Spiritec lographicel sketch of the Ab 
a vis { . . . - ‘ “ue ° ~ , , c q . . 
To gaze upon the mountains a behold. scourge is worse than the thing itself, and those who} bot of Clairvaux, commonly de signate d St. 
ue , ans, ’ ° . . . . ° . ane . 
With deep affection, the pure ample sky, i hastily and incautiously excite the fears of the public, | Bernard, inserted at page 306 of our present 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled, jare guilty of h gee of inconsiderateness, which) nymber, and which we copy from the article 
r , . ware » aed . sa very harsh epithet.” . . . a » 
To love the song of waters, and to hear {OES & VERY Hate Opens “ History of the Church,” in a late number of 


The melody of winds with charmed ear. “i ho ; the Library of Useful Knowledge, affords 
Sixth-day—noon. The most recent infor- much insight into the character of the age in 

8g s : . : : sig } *haracter o 2 age 

jmation from New York relative to Cholera, | ns 


Here, I have ’scaped the city’s stifling heat, “ 
| which he lived, and that of the papal hierarchy 


Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air; ‘(under date of July 4th,) is in a report of the! ; 

And where the seas6n’s milder fervours beat, ne 1 Medical C lof the Board of ™°re especially. And what a strange blend 
* 3 at « > re . ' papecia Niedic ounchi oO ie oard Ot. ° aso ° . re . 

a pe heey ote = ry ot borders, bear | Health * hae “They are constrained to| iM Of opposite traits is exhibited in the Abbot 

1 ng a 8 stres 2k —- says: y are constr ? la . . . one ° 

eee is himself! His slavish superstition, bigotry, and 


Am come awhile to wander and to dream. say, that several cases of Cholera have pre-| . 
fiery zeal, on the one hand, and on the other, 


‘gm ot 
isented peculiar symptoms, and exhibit unequi-| ©. 
‘Aye, flame thy fiercest, sun! thou canst not wake, | P ymy ; 1 sincere and ardent piety—honest and unspar- 

ing reprehension of the corruption, luxury, in- 


| 7 lvoc: arks alionity. ate srtaining 
In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen. ve = eae not , . appertaining 
snize leaf : ants ak ito the ordinary iolera of the season or foe im 
The maize leaf and the maple bough but take, a . ta.“ : | ordinate ambition, and meretricious splendour 
From thy strong heats, a deeper, glossier green. | climate. Then follows a detailed account of] -, : 

; of the Roman church. It is a portion of his- 

tory whicli may teach us a lesson of charity in 

our estimate of others, it being correctly re- 


The mountain wind, that faints not in thy ray, —_| cases, of different degrees of malignity, amount- 
marked that ‘a very great preponderance of 





« 








Sw 2DS > » stex 2 7 stile Pe away. ° > ° . 
weeps the blue steams of pestilence away jing to seven, four of which resulted in death ; 


The mountain wind! most spiritual thing of all these, so far as we can understand, are in 
The wide earth knows—when, in the sultry time, | addition to cases before reported. 1} : nsistent with many pernicious 

: J ; sisillas i sities tien ‘tasninteihidinas 

He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, In the A. D. Advertiser of this morning ar ee a ee — 


» ; " me a . 99 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime ; two letters, addressed to our mayor from Drs. | — 
As if from heaven’s wide-open gates did flow, co 


Health and refreshment on the world below. Jackson and Meigs of this city, dated Montreal 
Bryant. | 28th and 29th ult. They confirm the ones 
ments relative to an abatement of the disease, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Visiting managers for the month, Charles 


ere Sette : | Allen, 180, South Second street ; Joseph R. 
=== | and contain interesting information concerning) Jenks, No. 5, Vine street ; William Burrough, 


THE FRIEND. |the object of their journey, for which at present| No 4 a 


‘ine street. 
——— } e 
ener apurs ss : |we have not room, but which we may further) Suyperintendants—John C. Redmond and 
SEVENTH MONTH, 7, 1832. ithe tn cee eae I 


ala wife. 

i ae Attending Physicians—Dr. Robert Morton, 
A fresh cause of solicitude respecting the} Hl o ‘ ease ae ee Board of) No. 116, South Front street; Dr. Charles 

cholera, has occurred since our last, from the | ealth of the Ota, at is stated, that, 3 to! Evans, N. 102, Union street. 
supposed appearance of it in the city of New | that date no case of any such disease (spas-| 
York. The first information on the subject, | @°0'C cholera) has been presented to their) 
reached this city on second dav evening | notice: We may add, as the general belief, | 
: : ©*\that our city, at present, is remarkably heal-| 





We have received a request from a respect- 
able source to insert the following notice in 


The following is the substance of it. Il |‘ The Friend” of to-day. 
1y. ; 
« New Yoax, July Sth : A meeting will be held on Monday after- 
: ; fe ae : aie ; , . . noon next, at half past four o'clock, in the 
“ Spasmodic Cholera in New York.—We are com- We have been disposed to consider the ses- 


lecture room of the Ist Presbyterian meeting- 
house, on Washington square, for the purpose 
of forming a female association, auxiliary to 
|the Colonization society, with a special view 
to the promotion of education in Liberia. 


: , . \Interesting information respecting the im- 
r , j two children | future well-being and prosperity of that parti-| ay ois . oe 
of Mr. F. and the mother of Mrs. F.: Mr. Shonnard.| nas <¢. ’ thoes Tinited & |portance of this object, and the general state 
J 7 a ; ‘| cular state, but of these United States, as well _ : 
ames st.; Mr. Brutus, Oliver street near Cherry ; sto the henatmess of ail ie fell _|of the colony, it is expected, will be present- 
John Hannasy, and Daniel M‘Marra, 15 James slip. nee = oe “ eee ied —July 3 
Mr. Fitzgerald was also attacked, but has recovered.’ | beings of African descent. We doubt not) 
“ To these may be added a case in Greenwich yil-|that we hold these views in common with 
lage. Phe deceased was a poof labouring man, and| thousands of our fellow citizens, and do but|}. ’ on 
died on Sunday afternoon, after a sickness of a few . ith tl les lia al ; in Moreland, Montgomery county, Pa., Hannan 
hours. With this exception, all the cases which have pan pate With Shem im the rte! interest and Srencen, relict of the late Jarret Spencer, aged 87 
occurred, are in the vicinity of Catharine market, on | PTOP!ous hopes with which the anticipation! years. For one who had attained so full a measure 
the east side of the city. So far as we can learn, there |Of the next session of that legislative body is of days, the manners of our venerable friend were 
is no reason to think the disease was imported, either associated. Our present inducement, how- merked with uncommon affability. Her home was 
by land or sea. \ sepa tnd eaienstine tet then tebdied tat f distinguished for genuine hospitality; and the kind- 
“ We annex the report of the Board of Health, just peschpe thy: ng oe eee vs TENCE | ness with which her guests were received will be 
made. “ |to the noble displays of eloquence in several gratefully remembered by nany. Our departed friend 


of the speeches delivered on that memorable | manifested in the various allotments of her lengthened 

Report of the Board of Health. occasion. We have supposed that every pilgrimage an instructive example of patience and 

os , ‘ , as i . 7 ” | Christi -ekness onsoli lief that 
Monday, 1 o'clock, 2d July, 1832, | individual, alive to the importance of the sub- Christian meekness, affording the consuling belt 


: ; . ° : : she was a possessor of that religion whose regulating 
“* There have been reported this day to the Board, |Ject, would wish to have them in posession, | jnfuence enables us to discharge our several duues 


—1 case of mild cholera morbus, 35 Mulberry st.; 1|and it appears to us desirable that they should’ with propriety. 


pelled to admit the belief that the spasmodic cholera] sion of the Virginia Legislature of last winter, 

ee f. way this 5% Several See the debates in its house of delegates on 

< ed, of a very alarming Character, and death has/| » anhier le Slavery. ac a ni 

generally followed after a short interval. The names the subject of Ne gro Slave ase the = es 

of the sufferers up to Sunday evcuiug, are thus given | of a new era in that state, pregnant of most 

by the Standard : momentous consequences, not only to the} 
“ * Mrs. Fitzgerald, at 75 Cherry st.; 





Departed this life on the 22d ult. at her residence 
















































































